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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One dollar per year. Postage free to any part 
of the world. In clubs of five or more subscrip- 
tions, sixty cents each, within the United States, 
one dollar each in Canada or foreign countries. 


MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly 
prose articles of from 300-400 words are solicited. 
Articles of more than 600 words cannot be ac- 
cepted. Such articles may include any subject, 
except cruel sports or captivity, dealing with ani- 
mals, especially those with humane import. Human 
interest and current event items are particularly 
needed. Also acceptable are manuscripts dealing 
with oddities of animal life and natural history. 
Ali items should be accompanied by good illustra- 
tions whenever possible. Fiction is seldom used. 

PHOTOGRAPHS should be sharp, depicting 
either domestic or wild’ animals in their natural 


surroundings. Pictures that tell a story are most 
desirable. 


VERSE about animals should be short. 
gest from four to sixteen lines. 


We sug- 


IMPORTANT 


All manuscripts should be neatly typewritten, 
double spaced and each article on a separate 
sheet. 


No manuscript will be returned unless accom- 
panied ‘by a self-addressed, stamped - envelope. 


Payment on acceptance at the rate of one-half 
cent a word for articles; one dollar and up for 
photographs and drawings; one dollar and up for 
acceptable verse. 
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authorized, July 13, 1919. 
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Jesse James Rides Again 


Two Boston theaters have recently exhibited the old 

20th Century-Fox film entitled Jesse James, originally filmed in 
1938. 
_ At the time this picture was produced, it was learned that one 
horse was killed after being forced to leap from a 70-foot cliff 
into the Lake of the Ozarks, in Missouri. Another horse, forced 
to take the same horrible jump, was injured. A storm of protests, 
with more than 50,000 persons signing petitions, was leveled at 
the motion picture industry. 

Time has not made this picture any less objectionable. If the 
industry continues to issue these old films, which contain scenes 
produced at the expense of animals subjected to untold suffering 
and agony—yes, even death—then the time has come for the 
industry to formulate a definite policy which should provide that 
films not meeting current standards would be re-examined, and 
objectionable scenes either refilmed or removed. 

Mr. Richard C. Craven, national representative of the humane 
movement in Hollywood since 1939, has effectively secured the 
co-operation of the motion picture industry, resulting in the 
elimination of all animal cruelty in the making of pictures. Mr. 
Craven has our whole-hearted support and confidence and the 
members of our Society hope that he and the industry can get 
together and iron out the difficulties attending the issue of these 


old pictures. 
E. 
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Following are a few of the typical cases 
investigated by our agents in their state- 
wide crusade against cruelty: 


Rescue of Skunk 

Receiving word that a skunk had be- 
come trapped in some construction work, 
our agent, going to the scene, found that 
laborers, digging a ditch for a telephone 
line, reported for work one morning only 
te find that a skunk had fallen into the 
ditch dug the day before. All the efforts 
of the men to get the animal to leave 
the excavation on a plank which they 
dropped into the hole were unavailing. 
The skunk would get just so far on the 
plank and then would drop back. 

The foreman realized that the men 
were not accomplishing much work for 
their employer while they were busily 
engaged in extricating the skunk. In 
consequence, he put in a call to the So- 
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ciety. Our agent hurried to the spot 
and, securing a rope, dropped it into the 
hole around the body of the animal and 
lifted it out of the excavation. As soon 
as the skunk was liberated, it scampered 
off and the work was resumed. 


Overdriving a Pony 

Calling at the stable, our agent found 
the pony in question in a stall. It was 
not able to lift its feet from the floor and 
when asked, the owner stated that while 
a young man was trying the pony in the 
ring, it jumped the fence, ran down 
through a field and fell into a wire fence, 
hurting itself. Further investigation dis- 
closed that the owner became angry when 
the pony threw the young man and, tak- 
ing the pony out, he rode it as fast as 
it could go for about a half hour. When 
he returned the pony was very wet and 
shivering. The man was taken to court 


and fined $10.00. 


VACATIONISTS WARNED AGAINST ABANDONING PETS 
Ina neieded drive against the abandoning of animals by vacationists returning to the 


city, our Society has posted at all important summer resorts throughout the State 
placards calling attention to this cruel practice, so prevalent at this season of the year. 
Little eight-year-old Nanzy Conroy, of Roxbury, holding her much-loved ''Puss-in-Boots," 


is shov.n scanning one of the posters approvingly. 
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YING on my couch near an open win- 
dow one warm spring day, I heard 
snatches of bird song, low and sweet. 
Turning my head cautiously I saw just 
outside my window on the bird-feeding 
shelf, spread with crumbs and grain, a 
cat-bird, who was emitting those in- 
describably sweet notes between bites, 
as he ate his lunch. This proved to me 
that birds go pious humans more than 
one better; they not only sing grace be- 
fore and after meals, but sing their 
thanks to their Heavenly Father between 

bites during meals. 
—Isabelle Graham 


HE behavior of men to the lower ani- 
mals and their behavior to each 

other bear a constant relationship. 
—Herbert Spencer 


HE only way I can account for the 
big skull found in South Africa is 
that it must have belonged to a golf 
player who died just after winning his 

first tournament. 
—Will Rogers 


IT-AND-RUN drivers who injure or 

kill animals fare badly with the 
Registrar of Motor Vehicles and in the 
courts of Massachusetts. A license is 
lost. 


ROM a letter written us by a young 
lad from Iowa, a boy not yet in his 
teens, we quote the following: “A boy 
friend tried to induce me the other day 
to trap with him, and I had almost con- 
sented to invest a dollar in a trap when 
I saw the article in Our Dumb Animals on 
the cruelty of trapping and, at the same 
time, discovered the blank which said my 
subscription was due. I took my dollar 
and am sending you for another year of 
the magazine.” 
These letters from boys and girls are 
among the most interesting features of 
our correspondence. 


NE of the best things our readers 

could do to advance the humane 
cause would be to secure a new sub- 
scriber or two to this magazine. 


OW many of the humane people in 

the United States, calling them- 

selves lovers of animals, are supporting 
members of any humane society? 
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Photo by Grant Duggins 


“THE RAMPARTS WE WATCH" 


AGLES do not always make their 

homes in mountain crannies, despite 

the popular belief to that effect. Until 

the beginning of the 19th century there 

were many eagles nesting in the Lincoln 

fens and the marshes along the River 
Thames, in England. 

The last of these birds vanished from 
their marshy homeland about 1811 or 
1812. Wingspreads of ten and twelve 
feet were fairly common among them. 

Alaskan eagles still build their nests 
in rocky nooks close to the booming ocean 
surf—sometimes within a few feet of 
high tide. Most of these birds are found 
on the bleak islands off the Alaskan 
coast. 

The American bald eagle very nearly 
missed being selected as our national 
emblem. It would not have been chosen 
at all had Benjamin Franklin had his 
way. He preferred the turkey, with the 
explanation that the eagle was a bird 
of prey and, therefore, not emblematic 
of the peaceful ideals of the United 
States. 

Another misconception is that the bald 
eagle is actually bald in the common sense 
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of the word. It has just as much growth 
on the top of its head as any other eagle. 
The word is merely used in its ancient 
Saxon sense of being white-haired. 

The king of birds in poetic fancy, the 
eagle has been pictured on the postage 
stamps of more countries than any other 
bird in the feathered kingdom. Our own 
country has been generous in paying 
postal tribute to our national emblem. 

America’s founding fathers were not 
original in their choice of the eagle to 
typify the United States. They merely 
followed an old Roman custom, the golden 
eagle having been the two-thousand-year- 
old national emblem of the Roman Em- 
pire. 

Throughout the long span of troublous 
centuries between its selection by the 
ancient Romans and our own choice of 
the bald eagle as our national emblem, 
the eagle has been emblematic of many 
Old and New World countries. France, 
Austria, Hungary, Germany, and Mexico 
are among the various nations at one time 
or another claiming the eagle as their 
symbol. 

Nevertheless, the bald eagle is truly 


the 
Skyways 


Sinclair 


Symbolie of our 
national sovereignty, 
the bald eagle 

is a true 

American. Other nations 
have also 

held the eagle in 


high esteem. 


an American bird and that is why it has 
represented our national sovereignty 
ever since a committee appointed by the 
Continental Congress in 1776 ordered its 
picture to be placed on the first seal of 
these United States. 

Six years elapsed before a final decision 
was made on this first seal. In the mean- 
time, New York State had stolen a march 
by placing the eagle on its own coat of 
arms and state flag. 

In many other ways the eagle has been 
used to betoken sovereignty. In 1787, 
it was first used on coins on state money 
of Massachusetts and later by New York, 
on its half-penny and penny pieces. Not 
long after this, the bird began to be seen 
on our national coins where it still ap- 
pears. 

Betokening respect for authority, it 
stands with wings outstretched in the 
center of the President’s flag and also in 
that of the Secretary of War. To the 
right of the Speaker’s chair in the House 
of Representatives stands the Speaker’s 
mace, upon a pedestal. Topping this 
mace is a globe on which sets a silver 
eagle. 
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BALD 
EAGLES 


ARE NOT ACTUALLY BALD. 
THIS APPEARANCE /$ GIVEN 
BY THE WHITE FEATHERS ON 
THE HEAD AND NECK. 


ANIMAL opr 


Heroine in Blue 
By DORIS A. FLOOD 


THINK the little story of the heroine in blue should be told 
for her valor may serve to lift hearts heavy with burdens 
and handicaps. 

In the beginning she seemed to us just another blue jay 
mother, perhaps tamer than the rest, because she never took 
to that nervous flight at our approach which is so characteristic 
of her family. This was the more remarkable since she was 
accompanied by her three children, yet feared neither for her- 
self nor for them. She would perch nonchalantly on the wire 
fence, only a few yards from the porch where we sat, with her 
children distributed carefully around her to share the crumbs 
she had obtained from the feeding ground nearby. 


It was on one of these occasions that I first noticed with what 
difficulty she maintained her balance, and, looking very closely, 
I saw that she had but one leg. 

Oh, what a lesson to the fainthearted! In a world peopled 
overabundantly with natural enemies and not overly furnished 
with the needs of life, this little lady had not only managed to 
survive herself, but had raised a fine family of three. 

She managed them extraordinarily well, too, and not one of 
the little ones would crowd for his meal nor stir from the spot 
she had appointed when she flew off on urgent business. In- 
deed, it seemed as though her unusual strength of will had 
communicated itself to them and won whole-hearted respect, 
even beyond the normal code of birdland. 


She.was not without her winning ways, either, using as her 
special ruse the lining up of her three, directly in front of our 
eyes, the minute we appeared on the porch, so that crumbs 
would be forthcoming. If buried in a book, we could count on 
plaintive calls to rouse us, too. When returning after a day’s 
absence, we would find the family perched suggestively on the 
tree at the kitchen window. Who could deny that she was the 
ever-watchful sentinel of our comings and goings? 

The little story ends here. The children, of course, reached 
independence as the summer advanced, and the mother appeared 
alone. Gradually her appearances became less frequent and 
her motions more labored. Then she appeared no more. It 


seemed as though, having done her highest duty, she had 
earned her everlasting repose. 
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Poetry of Cattle 


By JASPER B. SINCLAIR 


‘Ge is not surprising that anything so important as cattle in 
the general scheme of things should have merited a few nods 
of approval and recognition from the world’s poets, songsters 
and prose writers. 

The modern melody, “Till the Cows Come Home,” has its 
counterpart in the 18th Century folksong, expressed in broad 
Scots’ dialect. ‘When the Kye Come Hame.” The theme is 
the same in both instances, if you remember that “kye” is 
merely the dialectic plural of cow. 

Even the nursery rhymes of childhood feature the ever-popu- 
lar tale of the cow that jumped over the moon in a rather re- 
markable display of athletic prowess. And there are the 
Biblical tales of the fatted calf and the Golden Calf. The latter 
was cast by Aaron from the earrings of the people, as any 
student of the Bible will remember. 

Almost legendary is the jingle to the effect that “I never 
saw a purple cow, I never hope to see one.” Its author, Burgess, 
declares that the purple cow is remembered to the exclusion 
of all that he has written in fifty years at the writing trade. 

Such pastoral poets as Robert Burns, James Whitcomb Riley 
and John Greenleaf Whittier have painted many word pictures 
of cattle in the fields and along the roads that lead to home. 

The classic example of this sort, of course, is contained in 
the opening lines of Gray’s familiar Elegy: “The curfew tolls 
the knell of parting day, the lowing herd winds slowly o’er the 
lea.” 

Virgil, the celebrated Latin poet, wrote an epic on the care 
and habits of cattle some 1900 years ago. At that he was 
merely copying some of the ideas that had been previously ex- 
pressed by Theocritus, another Latin poet who had written 
lyrically on the same subject. 

Shakespeare makes frequent mention of cattle, but for that 
matter, you can find almost anything you wish in the Shakes- 
pearean library. There was little in town or country that 


escaped the facile pen and keen imagination of the Bard of 
Avon. 


What poet could remain unmoved by this idyllic scene? 
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Sammy 


Sea Gull 


By ELOISE M. JORDAN 


SAMMY WAS AN APPEALING MITE, BUFF- 
COLORED, FLECKED WITH CHOCOLATE. 


IS name was “Sammy Sea Gull.” By rights he should have 

been born on a Casco Bay Island, wind-lashed and surf- 
beaten, but his birthright was stolen and he saw the light of 
day in a Maine henhouse. 

A party of deep sea fishermen, sailing past this Atlantic reef, 
cast anchor and went ashore. One boy didn’t bring home a 
tuna, but a sea gull’s egg traveled inland in his dinner pail. 

It was buff-colored, flecked with chocolate, as large as a 
turkey egg. It emitted so loud a peeping noise that Grand- 
mother thrust it under old “Speckle,” the setting hen, and in 
two days she had hatched, not an ugly duckling, but a bold, 
free creature of the air. 

He was the most appealing mite they had ever seen, buff- 
colored, flecked with chocolate, with big webbed feet, and 
jewel bright eyes. He was not only cute, but he clung like a 
brother. This wild sea bird was as tame as a kitten and twice 
as affectionate. He wanted repeated reminders of their love 
and affection, and he shadowed them constantly. If they woke 
up in the middle of the night and called out the window: “Sam- 
my, Sammy Sea Gull,” he answered joyfully from the hen yard. 

His diet was fish, augmented with liver, but anything bright 
appealed to his palate, such things as gold rings on human 
fingers looked most appetizing. 

He didn’t know how to fly, so they taught him as best they 
could. He always flew with a little stick in his bill, and would 
hunt for it in the grass before taking off. When he returned, 
he still bore it like a dove with the olive branch. 

His neighbors did not take kindly to him. He was not a 
snowy, arctic white, but a dusky brown shade, the blanching 
would come later. Everybody mistook him for a hawk. Boys 
along the river dropped their fish poles and ran for their guns. 
When he landed in a field where men were haying, they chased 
him with pitchforks. 

Sammy Sea Gull’s folks were greatly distressed and decided 


to take him to their seaside cottage and release him forever. 

So they took him in a strawberry crate, and there they let 
him out. Gulls wheeled overhead; Sammy shrieked his terror 
and fled to Grandmother’s skirts. When they came home, Sammy 
was still in his crate. But domesticity soon palled, so they 
took Sammy back, with a large order of liver which they laid 
on the boat landing. 

Sammy was not afraid this time. Taking to his wings, he 
eagerly made friends among his kindred. This time, his folks 
stole out on him with many a backward glance. 

But the pull of the sea was, indeed, great. They made an- 
other visit. Grandmother went down on the wharf and cried 
to the sea gulls sailing above her, “Sammy, come, Sammy.” 
Out of those whirling wings Sammy descended. Beside him- 
self with joy, he grabbed a scrap of dried-up liver and ran to 
her to show her that it was all he had left. 

Grandmother rewarded him with tidbits, and all day long 
he was in and out of the cottage like a household pet. 

It was a long time before they went again, and although the 
gulls wheeled close, none came down. And that is the tale of 
Sammy Sea Gull. 
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Protecting Cattle from 


T hasn’t been too long since most everyone believed in 

witches—and many were the strange charms practiced to 
protect not only humans, but also animals. 

Not all of these charms have fallen into disuse. In some 
parts of the world, people still follow ancient customs guaran- 
teed to keep witches at a safe distance. 

Many a British peasant still ties bits of rowan over the barn 
door, and nods with satisfaction as he does so, realizing that 
no witch will come within a mile of a red berry. 

For the same reason rowan berries are fed to new-born 
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Witches ... wa PARDUE 


lambs—as everybody knows that witches take particular de- 
light in harming these babies. 

In Germany, sick cattle were once treated simply by hanging 
sprays of bittersweet around their necks. 

One of the strangest of all disease-prevention customs was 
the fire ritual once held yearly on the Palilia, feast day of 
Pales, goddess of shepherds. 

To invoke the aid of the diety in keeping the sheep from 
distemper, the shepherds built bonfires and jumped over the 
flames. 
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U. 8. Coast Guard Photo 


“SINBAD" REWARDS VETERINARIAN FOR CARE 
During a recent visit to Boston, the Coast Guard's famous mascot, Sinbad, stopped 
off at our Hospital to see Dr. Erwin F. Schroeder, Chief of Staff. Following a routine 
check-up, the dog presented him a "paw-tographed" copy of his life-story, written by 
Chief Specialist George F. Foley, Jr., USCGR. 


Barbee Lives in My Heart 

ARBEE” was a coyote. She had a 

heavy yellow coat, with a perfect V- 
ruff around her neck. Her eyes were 
limpid and yellow and seemed to look 
into my soul. 

When I found Barbee she was starving 
to death, under a greasewood bush on a 
blazing desert day. I coaxed and she 
snapped. My heart went out to her even 
then for she had such a beautiful, in- 
telligent look in her eyes. She was too 
weak to put up much of a fight and I 
finally succeeded in getting her home. 

In time, she made friends with “Bucky,” 
the .Doberman and felt at home. She 
followed at my heels from morning until 
night. Born to kill, she had a mania for 
‘killing chickens, which she never ate. It 
took time and patience to break her of 
this, but I did. Then she seemed to take 
on the responsibility of protecting things 
and I never had any more trouble, but she 
seemed also to know the boundaries of the 
ranch and killed everything outside. 

Packs of coyotes crossed the ranch at 
night and I often expected to find, some 
morning, that Barbee had gone back with 
her kind. But she didn’t. She stayed 
with me for three years. Then, un- 
fortunately, she was shot, by accident. 
To be sure she was a coyote, but then 
again she wasn’t. For she had learned 
the kindness of human hands and, in 
return, I found her lovable and the most 
loyal dog I ever owned. 

—Harriett Farnsworth 
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To Subscribers 


We ask our subscribers to be patient if 
copies do not come through on time. 
Because of increasing difficulties, from 
eight to twelve weeks should be allowed 
for new subscriptions to be entered. 

Also, because of uncertainty of mail de- 
liveries and the danger of loss in transit, 
we would suggest that our readers remit 
by check or postal money order when- 
ever possible. 


Pair of Hands 


By ALBERT M. VITALE 


B cdl a four-year-old St. Bernard, owned 
by Clyde Clarke, discharged veteran, 
of Tucson, Arizona, is practically a pair 
of hands for his master. Mr. Clarke lost 
his hands in the battle of Manila. When 
he goes shopping, Jo goes with him and 
strapped to the dog’s back is a purse 
containing the shopping money. After 
making his purchase, Clarke tells the 
merchant to open the purse and take the 
money needed and .Jo, on command, 
stands perfectly still and allows the mer- 
chant to open the purse. 

But the dog will permit no one to touch 
the purse without a command from his 
master. After payment is made, the 
packages are placed in a little cart which 
the dog pulls along home. Jo seems to 
sense that there is something wrong with 
his master that prevents him from carry- 
ing packages because on several occasions 
Clarke, unwilling to overload the little 
cart, making the dog’s burden too heavy, 
has attempted to carry a bag in his arms. 
But Jo will have none of that nonsense. 
He will refuse to budge. Coaxing and 
threats do no good. He won’t move until 
his master has deposited the bag in the 
cart. In the evening Jo meets the paper 
boy at the gate and gets his master’s 
paper for him. 

Clarke has no trouble carrying fire- 
wood into the house from the yard but 
just the same, after observing his master 
do this once, Jo has taken over the chore 
by beating his master to it every morning 
when they get up by running immediately 
to the yard and bringing in the wood a 
stick at a time. 

Jo does many other chores such as 
bringing his master’s bedroom slippers, 
his pipe and tobacco. Jo can also turn 
the radio on or off. 


Odd - Facets in Rime 


By CARROLL VAN COURT 
Sketch by Bill Sagermann 


His Cupboard Is Full 


The shrike is called the butcher bird; 
His system is unique; 

He catches mice and birds and bugs, 
With his clever little beak. 


He hangs his meat along in rows, 
On thorns, till time to dine; 

His butcher shop is fully stocked, 
And he doesn't stand in line! 
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Bond 


between 
Enemies 


By ETTA W. SCHLICHTER 


OME of my family lived in Dayton, 

Ohio, at the time of the disastrous 
flood of 19138, a flood that submerged the 
greater part of the city. 

It was at that time that a black cat 
living next door, “Beelzebub” by name, 
jumped in fright from an upper window 
to land on a floating shingle. On this raft 
he floated back and forth between the 
two houses, not coming near enough to 
be rescued. After a time, a rat, spent 
with swimming, was seen to leap out of 
the water and land on the shingle. A 
cat and a rat side by side! Yet, they 
showed no sign of enmity and no fear 
of one another. In fact, they appeared 
to be glad of companionship. They sat 
thus together for several hours when the 
rat, braving the waters anew, leaped in 
and swam away. The shingle at las: 
drifted near enough to a window that 
Bubby could be reached and pulled in 


from that element which most cats hate. 


It is common enough for cats and 
dogs, natural enemies, to become pretty 
good pals, but this is likely to be the 
result of a stern admonition to the dog 
to let pussy alone, or a soothing word 
to the cat when she sharpens her claws 


"PROOF OF THE PUDDING" 


Mrs. Ruth Caudle, of Pontiac, Michigan, is the owner of a pet cat and pet rat, both of 

whom seem unaware of the age-old enmity which is supposed to exist between their 

families. In the picture "Bella" takes a nap while "Pedro" plays around the cat's paws 

in perfect safety. At times the cat picks Pedro" up in its forepaws and washes its fur 
much as she would care for a kitten. 


for an angry spring at the unwelcome 
intruder upon her peace. 

A cat has been known to adopt a nest 
of baby bunnies when the mother has 
been killed, and we hear of similar oddi- 
ties of nature. But the one thing that 
seems most likely to draw natural 
enemies together is fear at a time of dis- 
aster. Even among humans, so-called 
class distinctions are laid aside under 


a 
Dogs Adopt Fawn 


I HAVE just returned from Germany 
where I have been with the Combat 
Engineers. The accompanying picture 
which I took while overseas tells the 
story of a close friendship, or in one 
sense of the word, international rela- 
tionship. 

My outfit had for mascots a litter of 
puppies given to the men while we were 
in England. Each man would take turns 
at caring for the animals. The dogs 
crossed the English Channel, went all 
through France, Holland, Belgium, 
Luxemburg, and then on through Ger- 
many with the company. 

Near Cologne, Germany, our company 


these conditions. So, in times of peril, 
feuds and predatory instincts of animals 
are temporarily forgotten. In support 
of this, the author of “Animal Neighbors 
of the Countryside” quotes the testimony 
of fire-fighters in forest and prairie con- 
flagrations: “Foxes run beside rabbits, a 
wild house cat trots among darting mice. 
Fire has dimmed all desires except one 
—escape.” 


By H. J. GORFINKLE 


was camped near a forest and it was 
there that two of the men on a patrol 
found a fawn beside its mother who had 
been killed by a shell. 

The fawn was taken back to camp and 
introduced to the puppies, who welcomed 
it into the family. The fawn would eat 
and sleep with the pups who not only 
played with her, but protected her from 
other animals. Our animal family 
proved to be a great relaxation and en- 
joyment to all of us. 

When we left,-the fawn remained in 
the now peaceful forest of Germany 
while the now grown dogs all have new 
homes in the United States. 
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CRAZY AS A LOON? 


This expression is actuaily a misnomer. The 
name Loon, it has been said, was derived 
from the old English word “lumme," a lum- 
mox, an awkward person, and was given 
because the Loon is ungraceful on land. 
But, it is a creature of grace and beauty in 
the water, endowed with speed and capac- 
ity for riding the stormy seas. 


SOUTHERN NEIGHBOR 


Here is a cute little fellow, the Viscacha. 
He is a large burrowing rodent of South 
America and a cousin of the Chinchilla. 
Dark gray with black and white markings 
on the face, these animals dwell in large 
warrens. There they form mounds from 
which lead numerous burrows. Their food 
consists of grass, seeds and roots. 


Let’s Visit the 


Animal Fair 


“The birds and beasts are there.” 


Three Lions Photo 
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RING-TAIL 


It is said by several authorities that the Raccoon 
consistently washes its food before eating, but 
careful observation has proved that this is not 
always the case. Apparently, these animals vary 
in their habits just as do human beings. The 
average Raccoon is about three feet long, in- 
cluding the tail and is grayish-brown in color, 
having black patches over the eyes and a bushy 
ringed tail. Omnivorous in its eating habits, it 
prefers a hollow tree for its dwelling-place, where 
it hibernates during the severest part of the 


winter. 


THE FLAMINGO 
This bird, an inhabitant of the Bahamas and 


Cuba, and a rare visitor to southern Flor- 

ida, has long, stilt-like legs and fully webbed 

feet. Its long neck and legs enable it to 

wade in the water and feed on the bottom. 

The nest of this scarlet-feathered creature 

is a low, flat pillar of mud, slightly de- 
pressed at the top. 
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Forest Fire 

AST April occurred one of the most 

4 disastrous forest fires the South 
Shore and western Cape Cod have ever 
experienced, the burned area including 
some 25,000 acres. 

Our officer, Harold G. Andrews, was 
put in charge of the Fourth Motor Squad- 
ron. With ten motorcycles and two jeeps, 
this contingent patrolled the roads for 
almost a week, night and day, catching 
short naps only as opportunity offered. 

Patrolling the outskirts, the men were 
instructed to shoot injured or burned 
animals whenever it was found neces- 
sary. Fortunately, no domestic animals 
were lost, but Mr. Andrews reports that 
hundreds of quail, pheasants, partridge, 
and crows were lost and untold numbers 
of their young. 

The State Police were also on the job, 
and were most cooperative in aiding Mr. 
Andrews in his fight to prevent animal 
suffering. 


Wholehearted Endorsement 


HE matter of stable fires at race 
tracks is a subject about which we 
have spoken editorially. We heartily con- 
gratulate Secretary-Manager Charles W. 
Friedrichs, of the San FranciscoS.P.C.A. 
for his fine letter, which we reproduce 
below. It sets forth exactly our views 
on this very important matter. The letter 
written to a correspondent of the San 
Francisco Examiner reads as follows: 
“We heartily join you in your question, 
‘Why don’t the race tracks build fire- 
proof barns?’ And we warmly applaud 
you for asking the question. We hope 
you will continue to ask it again and 
again until the public becomes conscious 
of the fact that the multi-million dollar 
horse racing industry is shamefully 
neglecting the animals upon which the 
industry depends for its fabulous income. 
“Tracks all over the country are spend- 
ing millions of dollars on ‘improvements.’ 
New. cocktail lounges, beds of flowers, 
decorations, parking areas, new grand- 
stands, new seating, fancy uniforms for 
attendants, costumed ‘entertainers,’ 
scenery, etc.—but what about the horses? 
The old wooden fire-trap barns remain, 
and the result is a rash of stable fires at 
tracks during the past couple of years, 
causing torturous death for innumerable 
horses, which has probably never before 
been equalled. 

“The American Humane Association is 
deeply concerned over this neglect, which 
in the face of race track patronage and 
income is incredible and unaccountable. 
The Association has appointed a national 
committee to make a survey and to re- 
port recommendations. The result of the 
survey will undoubtedly boil down to the 
obvious answer to your question. The 
race tracks could and should build fire- 
proof barns.” 
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Motorists and Animal Life 
By HENRY H. GRAHAM 


VERY year many wild and domestic 
animals are killed and badly injured 
by automobiles. Some of these accidents 
are unavoidable, of course, but the vast 
majority could be prevented by vigilance 
and moderate speed. When a car 
crashes into a good-sized creature, the 
animal itself is likely to be killed and the 
machine damaged. Its occupants, too, 
may be seriously injured. 

In the wide open spaces of western 
America, what is known as range law 
prevails. Under this statute, stockmen 
are even permitted to drive sheep and 
cattle along so-called “through” high- 
ways. Such flocks often block the road 
from one bar pit to the other. When a 
motorist comes upon a large number of 
animals at high speed, suddenly and 
without hint of their presence, disaster 
may follow both to man and animals. 
Under these circumstances, there is little 
or no opportunity to escape a crash. 
Speed renders it impossible to do much 
dodging even if there were any place for 
a car to go without hitting the animals. 
The danger is particularly great on curv- 
ing, hilly thoroughfares. The driver 
may top a rise or negotiate a sharp curve 
to find slow-moving animals blocking the 
road completely. 

I know personally of several motorists 
who have crashed into flocks of sheep 
and herds of cattle with serious results. 
In each case, several animals were killed 
outright and the automobile badly 
damaged. In one instance of this kind, 
occupants of the car were hurt badly 
enough to require hospitalization. 


Extreme caution should be exercised 
in mountain motoring. Deer, elk and 
antelope sometimes become so tame that 
herds of them are seen on roads in 
heavily-wooded areas. I have beheld as 
many as twenty-five deer standing in a 
bunch in the middle of the road. This 
sort of thing is more commonly encount- 
ered at night. Car lights often tempo- 
rarily blind and confuse the herd. 

Beavers sometimes tow segments of 
logs. across a road under cover of dark- 
ness and many have been killed by pass- 
ing cars. Due to the dark fur of the 
beautiful beaver, the animal is difficult 
to see. Motorists should use great care 
when driving in beaver-inhabited areas. 

Most national forests and game pre- 
serves have rather low speed limits. 
Roads in the back country are generally 
narrow, twisting and obscured by bushes 
and leafy trees. Hence, slow driving is 
best. 

Wild animals are not always killed 
outright when struck by cars, but fatal 
injuries are often inflicted and they 
wander off to die a lonesome death in 
some isolated spot. When female animals 
with young are slain or mortally injured, 
several lives are usually lost, for the 
little ones are seldom able to care for 
themselves. They need the protection of 
a mother. 

Little need be said, perhaps, about the 
death toll of domestic animals on city 
streets and highways. Dogs, cats and 
chickens are often the victims of too 
fast or careless driving. 

Let’s all drive carefully to conserve 
our animal life! 


A speeding motorist on this road might cause severe loss. 
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Postman and the Duchess 


HE “Duchess” is a sheep dog, and 

the Postman is Eddie Kerr, both of 
Los Angeles in general and the east side 
of the city in particular, for it is in this 
section that Duchess lives and Eddie 
works. And, because Eddie works, the 
Duchess works, too. 

It started about three years ago. The 
postman delivered mail to the house 
where the Duchess and her four-year-old 
mistress, Theresa Orosco, live. Both 
mistress and dog took a great liking to 
Eddie, who was very friendly with them. 
Soon after their first acquaintance had 
ripened into fast friendship, the Duchess 
started to help Eddie along his route. 
How she found out where the starting 
point was, nobody can say. However, 
one morning when Eddie arrived at the 
branch post office to begin his day’s work 
(postmen have a lot of paper work and 
sorting to do before they start on their 
routes) he was greeted by the Duchess. 
She waited around until the time came 
to begin the deliveries, then happily 
followed Eddie on his rounds. When 
she got to her own house, though—which 
is about two-thirds of the way through 
the entire route—she quit. But, next 
morning, she was at the post office again, 
awaiting her friend in the blue uniform. 
She did the same thing; walked the 
route until she got to her home—then she 
knocked off for the day. And this has 
been her modus operandi, now, for the 
past three years. 

Queen though she is, she must get up 
at about four o’clock to be at the post 
office to greet Eddie, who comes to work 
at five. But she reports every morning 
without fail. On Sundays, when Eddie 
Kerr has a day off, the Duchess—not 
believing in holidays—goes on the route 
by herself. 

The Duchess has picked up a few 
labor-saving tricks while on the daily 
march. The postman, at one point, has a 
single delivery to make on the opposite 
side of the street. He crosses over, 
makes the delivery, then crosses back 
again to continue his regular route. At 
first, the Duchess would follow him 
across. But soon she got so she would 
just sit down and wait where she was 
while Eddie made the crossing and came 
back. Thus, she saved herself a few 
weary footsteps. 

The post office department does not 
approve of postmen having dogs along 
with them on their routes—but there 
seems to be nothing it can do about the 
Duchess. (Nor do they seem to want to 
do anything.) 


—John T. Lynch 
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N the Canton of Tessin, Switzerland, 
it is a violation of the law even to 
throw a stone at a dog or other animal. 
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Photo by Joe D. Thomison 


This trail at Skagit Park, Washington, is ideal for observing the wild life of that section. 


Bird and Animal Trails 


By JASPER B. SINCLAIR 


F is pleasing to note that at least a 
few of our modern motor highways 
and trails leading into scenic wonder- 
lands can pay their small tribute to the 
bird and animal life of America. 

Midwestern motorists may remember 
that Missouri honors its State bird with 
the Bluebird Trail. Many enjoyable 
vacations should be spent along this trail, 
if it lives up to the reputation of the 
“bird of happiness” for which it is 
named. 

Southern California features an at- 
tractively named Mockingbird Canyon 
Road that rambles through one of the 
rugged canyons intersecting the Coast 
Range mountains. There is also a 
Grizzly Bear Boulevard running along 
the crest of hills overlooking San Fran- 
cisco bay, as a reminder of the Califor- 
nia grizzlies and the old Bear Flag Re- 
public. 

Michigan has its Wolverine Trail in 
tribute to the animal that provided a 
State nickname. The historic Gila Trail 


in the Southwest is a reminder of the 
desert-dwelling Gila Monster, one of the 
largest varieties of North American 
lizards, 

Pioneers traversed this trail in 1827, 
when the region still floated the Mexican 
flag. Motorists now speed along the 
Gila Trail without concern for lizards or 
pioneers. 

The great herds of buffalo — properly 
speaking they were not buffalo at all, but 
American bison—that once roamed the 
plains gave name to the Buffalo Trail in 
the Midwest. And across the border, of 
course, our Canadian friends have their 
famed Caribou Trail. 

Similarly named landmarks have some- 
times featured the old pioneering trails. 
Pigeon Roost was a popular place of en- 
campment for westbound wagon trains 
on the historic old Oregon Trail. On the 
Cimarron route there was Rabbit Ear 
Mountain, a landmark that signified to 
the pioneers that they had crossed the 
New Mexico border into Arizona. 
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Photo by Robert E. Ashley 


Pepper and Bobby pose proudly as Herbert Liscomb attaches the medal. 


Lifesaver Decorated 


HE dog is man’s best friend and has 

proved it time and time again over 
the centuries. So what “Pepper” did may 
not have been unique in canine annals, 
but, at least, it stressed once more the 
value of dogs in general and one big 
reason why they deserve the kindest of 
treatment. 

But to get back to Pepper, our Mas- 
sachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals recently awarded him 
a medal, complete with ribbon, for an 
act of bravery and devotion to a young 
master. It all happened before the ice 
was gone from a pond near the home of 
Dr. and Mrs. Frederick Pierce, of 
Stoughton, Mass. 

Pepper, as far as is known, had never 
been in the water before, but when his 
little four-year-old master, Bobby Mills, 
grandson of Doctor and Mrs. Pierce, fell 
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through the ice, the dog dove into the 
water and swam to the rescue. A torn 
collar and a wetting were the only evi- 
dences of Bobby’s accident, but the fact 
that the water was five feet deep where 
the boy had been immersed proved be- 
yond doubt that Pepper had saved him 
from drowning. 

As soon as news of the deed reached 
our Society’s headquarters and was au- 
thenticated it became clear that Pepper 
was indeed worthy of the Society’s high- 
est award. Consequently, Mr. Herbert 
Liscomb, who has charge of our Brockton 
Shelter, visited the Pierce home to de- 
liver the medal to the proud owners of 
the dog. In the illustration, Mr. Liscomb 
is shown attaching the medal to Pepper’s 
collar, while little Bobby, all dressed up 
in a sailor suit, looks on with approval. 


Not Color Blind 


He likes my morning house coats 
The yellow or the blue, 

My apron, big and checkered, 
My white pajamas, too. 


But he's a clever puppy, 
For when | wear my brown, 
He acts as though heartbroken— 
For that suit goes to town. 


—Lalia Mitchell Thornton 


Pigeon Finds Haven 
ALL it coincidence, if you will, but 
at least you will admit that a certain 
pigeon showed good judgment, not long 
ago, when it found sanctuary and aid at 
our Hospital by a very simple expedient. 

It seems that its wing became injured 
and it hopped up a street in East Boston 
in search of help. Unfortunately no one 
paid any attention to it, thinking only 
that the bird was looking for peanuts or 
some other succulent food. 

Then, just in the nick of time, the 
pigeon saw an ambulance parked by the 
curb. It belonged to the Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital and, best of all, the cab 
window was open. With what strength 
remained to him, the pigeon hopped into 
the air, and rode in through the window 
on a prayer and his one good wing. 

When William N. Freeman, Jr., driver 
of the ambulance, returned, he found the 
bird on the seat beside him. A soldier, 
who had witnessed the pigeon’s flight, 
told Freeman: “I don’t believe it, but I 
saw it.” 

At our Hospital, doctors went to work 
on the damaged wing, and the latest re- 
port shows that the bird is resting com- 
fortably. 


Boston Herald Photo 


Nurse Kathleen Driscoll Holds 
the Canny Bird 
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Springfield Daily News 


"Pal" poses with Dr. Evans. 


Saves Dog’s Life 


T our Springfield Branch Hospital, 
Chief of Staff Dr. A. R. Evans re- 
cently saved the life of “Pal,” a beagle 
hound, after the dog had run into a branch 
which penetrated his flesh and lodged in 
his throat. 

Brought to the Hospital after having 
been unable to eat for three days, Dr. 
Evans examined the puppy and discovered 
the stick imbedded in the lower part of 
his throat. Less than a quarter of an 
inch of the wood was visible. 

On removing the stick, it was found 
that it measured three inches in length 
and about one-third inch in diameter. It 
had been imbedded in the dog’s throat 
muscles. 

Pal made a quick recovery after the 
operation and is now at home as full of 
life as ever. 


Stop Signal 

UST to prove that people, in general, 

are kind and that they will go to 
great lengths to befriend animals in 
need, we cite the case of a large passen- 
ger train speeding through the prairie 
country and of how it stopped to admin- 
ister aid. 

It seems that for several days, Great 
Northern Railway trainmen noticed a 
shepherd dog standing guard at an iso- 
lated spot on the plains as their train 
sped by. 

Finally, the conductor reported, curi- 
osity stopped the train and brakemen 
went to investigate. The shepherd 
showed them her seven new puppies, 
snug at the bottom of a three-foot hole. 

Now the mother dog and her little 
ones get regular food rations from train- 
men and passengers. 
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Springfield Auxiliary Meeting 


YEAR of expansion, both in mem- 

bership and in service to the Spring- 
field hospital, was high-lighted in reports 
of the Women’s Auxiliary of the Spring- 
field Branch of the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A. at the annual meeting held 
May 9. More than 75 members were pres- 
ent. The same progress has marked all 
branches of the Society’s service, includ- 
ing hospital activities, the care of stray 
and given-up animals, the investigation 
of cruelty complaints, and humane educa- 
tion. 

A gift of one thousand dollars was 
voted by the Auxiliary to equip’ the 
kitchen in the new addition to the present 
hospital in Springfield when it is con- 
structed. Other supplies furnished dur- 
ing the past year include an electric 
cautery knife for surgical use, a cellulose 
cutting knife, an animal transfer car- 
riage, 10 dozen towels, 100 blankets, 14 
dozen glove cases and other articles es- 
sential to the hospital. 

Dr. Francis H. Rowley, Chairman of 
the Board of the Society, and President 
Eric H. Hansen were guests of the Aux- 
iliary. They addressed the members and 
expressed sincere appreciation for the 
loyal support given by the Auxiliary 
since its organization thirteen years ago. 

In discussing the program of Humane 
Education, Mr. Hansen pointed out that 
the program now included in the curri- 
culum of the Springfield schools is the 
most complete in the country, and paid 
tribute to Miss Mary O. Pottenger, super- 
visor of elementary schools, for her un- 
tiring cooperation which made the 


present Humane 
possible’ in 
schools. 


J. Robert Smith, district manager, and 
Dr. A. R. Evans, chief of staff, were also 
guests at the meeting. Mr. Smith ex- 
pressed his appreciation of the services 
rendered by the Auxiliary and Dr. Evans 
reported on hospital activities. Almost 
one quarter of a million animals have 
received shelter and treatment at the 
Springfield hospital since it opened in 
1931. Last year 23,487 animals were 
cared for, compared to 5,397 the first 
year the hospital opened. 


Mrs. Lawrence Davis, of Longmeadow, 
was elected president of the Auxiliary 
to succeed Mrs. M. F. Peterson, who 
served during the past year. Other offi- 
cers chosen for the coming season in- 
clude Mrs. Harvey R. Preston, first vice- 
president; Mrs. Richard A. Booth, 
second vice-president; Mrs. A. Heywood 
Hovey, recording secretary; Mrs. Frank 
K. Dutton, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
Lindsey H. Chilson, treasurer. Directors 
for the coming year include Mrs. Ray- 
mond E. Lawrence, Mrs. Irving R. Shaw, 
Mrs. Walter B. Cruttenden, Mrs. Robert 
C. Monroe, Mrs. Joel Harris Newell and 
Mrs. Sidney W. Stevens. 

Mrs. Preston presided at the meeting 
in the absence of Mrs. Peterson. Host- 
esses for the meeting were Mrs. Edward 
L. Stoughton, Mrs. Harry B. Ellis, Mrs 
Lindsey H. Chilson, Mrs. Charlena B. 
Kibbe and Mrs. John A. Reynolds, chair- 
man of the social committee. 


Education program 
Springfield elementary 


(Left to right) Mrs. Lawrence Davis, newly-elected Auxiliary president; President Eric H. 
Hansen; Dr. Francis H. Rowley; J. Robert Smith and Mrs. Harvey R. Preston. 
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By Boys and Girl 


OW we want you to write for us. If you are fifteen years old 
or under and have written or want to write a poem or story 
about animals, you are eligible to compete for a place on this 
page. Each piece must be very short, and, of course, your very 
own composition. Each contribution must be accompanied by a 
note from your teacher stating that the writing is original with you. 
Also, if you have a picture of yourself and your pet, send that, too. 
Of course, we cannot promise to print everything received, but the 
judges will pick out the ones they think the best. 

All letters should be addressed to Boys and Girls Editor, OUR 
DUMB ANIMALS, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. We 
cannot return or acknowledge unused contributions, but we shall 
do our best to print the best stories, poems and pictures received. 

Following are a few samples of stories and verse written by 
children. Can you do better than these boys and girls? Try it. 


& 
My Dog, “Bonnie”’ 


By JUDITH ELAINE BAKER (Age 7) 


Last winter I went out to make a snowman. Bonnie 
came, too. We put a hat on the snow man. The wind 
blew and the hat popped off. 


““Mickey”’ 
By MARJORIE YOUSE (Age 11) 


I have a great big yellow cat, 
That’s always lots of fun; 
When we are having races, 
You should see him run! 
Away he goes from tree to tree, 
There’s never a time he can’t beat me; 
And when I’m tired and can run no more, 
He sits beside me on the floor. 
‘Then we have a nice warm chat, 
_ And there’s never a time better than that. 


& 


**Pancho”’ 
By JACQUELINE SCHMIDT (Age 10) 


We live on a ranch and every spring we have quite a 
few baby animals. This year we decided that “Pancho” 
was the cutest of them all. Pancho is our baby donkey. 
“Becky,” his mother, has a rough, gray, curly coat. 
Her ears are very long. She isslow and poky. When- 
ever we go riding, it usually takes a long time to get 
where we are going. 

She is sweet and gentle and we all learned to ride on 
her. One morning we went out to saddle and bridle her 
and there was Pancho. He was an exact image of 
Becky, only his coat instead of being rough was soft 
and silky and he looked like he was walking on stilts. 
He soon became tame and is now one of the family pets. 
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| LOVE MY PUPPY 


**Mittens’”’ 
By MARY KELLEY (Age 8) 


My cat’s name is “Mittens.” I named her that be- 
cause, when we got her, she had soft, white paws. 

When Mittens wants a drink of water she does not 
sit up as she does for meat. Instead, she jumps up into 
the set tub. My grandmother turns on the water and 
she laps it up. Last summer, when she had her kittens 
and they were old enough to lap, they wanted to do the 
same thing Mittens did, but they could not jump up on 
the tub. So I put some water on my fingers and they 
lapped them. a 


My Bird and I 


By RICHARD RILEY (Age 8) 


I have a little bird. He is the sweetest thing. At 
night, when I am in bed, he sings his sweet songs and 
then goes to sleep. 
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Animal Fact or Animal Fiction 


Eight correct answers is passing. If you can answer twelve 
correctly you are a nature shark. 


1. 


2. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


Animal life is very similar in both 
polar regions 


The American robin is not found in 
England; the English robin is not 
found in America. 


Birds are the most numerous of all 
animals. 


The lion is the most dangerous wild 
animal in Africa. 


Telling the Bees and draping their 

hives with black on the death of one 

of the family was an old New Eng- 

land custom supposed to be necessary 

- prevent the bees from leaving the 
ive. 


A species of birds once numbered by 
the millions in the United States usu- 
ally laid but one egg, very rarely two. 


When goldfish escape into our 
streams from the fountains their chil- 
dren change to the safer olive green 
of their native streams of China. 


The stripes of the tiger and ground 
squirrel are purely ornamental. 


Pigeons when drinking do not raise 
the head as most birds do to swallow, 
but keep it under water until they 
have finished. 


The sand crab can go forward; but 
when in a hurry it prefers to go back- 
ward. 


The beaver is the best mechanic 
among rodents. 


The tail of the red fox is only for 
beauty; never for use. 


A mouse that had lost its tail would 
be badly crippled. 


Goat’s milk is free from tuberculosis 
germs. 


The giraffe has a tongue which may 
be extended to a foot and a half in 
length. 


True 


True 


True 


True 


True 


True 


True 


True 


True 


True 


True 


True 


True 


True 


True 


False 


False 


False 


False 


False 


False 


False 


False 


False 


False 


False 


False 


False 


False 


False 


—Bessie L. Putnam 


How did you make out this time? Did you get twelve right? 
If not, it might be wise for you to study up before taking your 
next test. Perhaps you aren’t sure about your answers. If not, 
look at this page in our August issue. 


July 1946 
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A Strange House 


By LAURA ALICE BOYD 


A turtle’s house is on his back 
A shell is what it’s called. 

He sticks his head and feet outside 
And when he walks, he crawls. 


He always has to take his house 
Where’er he comes or goes. 
Its little when he’s little 
And when he grows, it grows. 


Obedient 
By LOUISE PRICE BELL 


I hear my master coming, 
So I’d better jump right down! 
I’m not supposed to sleep in chairs 


And I do not like his frown! 
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OVER THE AIR 


For those who like stories and facts about 
our animal friends, our Society sponsors two 
distinct radio programs. 


In Boston, “Animaland" is presented by 
Miss Margaret J. Kearns each Sunday, at 
9:35 A.M., over WHDH—850 on your dial. 


In Springfield, "S. P. C. A. Time" is broad- 


cast by Charlena Kibbe each Tuesday, at 
2:15 P. M. over WSPR—1270 on your dial. 


BE SURE TO LISTEN! 


Faithfully Yours 
A True Story 


HIS is the story of a boy, his mother 

anda problem. The boy who lives in 
Front Royal, Virginia, is pretty much 
like other boys—goes to school, does odd 
chores to make a few pennies, does his 
home-work at night—as I said, pretty 
much like other boys. His mother has 
a job (she has to have since she supports 
her small family alone) and she works 
at the job every day. But, she takes time 
out to be a mother, too—a friendly, un- 
derstanding mother. 

And now, the problem. It came down 
the lane one hot August day, tail wag- 
ging, pink tongue panting breathlessly 
between clean young teeth—a little stray 
dog. Now, no one actually needs a little 
stray dog, but this little dog was earn- 
estly asking and desperately needing a 
place of refuge; for was she not about 
to present the world with a new family? 
What to do? A problem to be sure, but 
not to the little stray dog. The mother 
saw the look in her boy’s eyes—eager, 
protective, and she knew it was good for 
a boy to have that look. So, she said, “all 
right, son,” and a bed was hastily im- 
provised under the porch. Soon, the 
little stray dog was surrounded by a 
bunch of wriggling, squirming puppies 

_of many colors, but they were beautiful 
to her and beautiful to the boy. 

Homes were later found for the male 
puppies, but the roly-poly females what 
of them? That’s where the Humane 
Society came in. Then it was found that 
the mother dog needed an operation. But 
operations cost money and also license 
tags, and there wasn’t too much money 
in that little household, but (and this is 
the real story) the boy had saved his 
birthday money and his “chores” money 
and altogether he had $7.50—enough to 
pay for the operation and a wee bit over, 
and he gave it freely and gladly for the 
sake of his dog. 

So “Cooky,” the name given this tail- 
wagging problem, has a home and a boy 
who loves her. —Mrs. H. S. Wagner 
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School for Dogs 


N out-of-state visitor was recently 

telling us about a school which 
trains dogs in the art of getting along 
with children. The canines are sent there 
for instruction when it is found they lack 
the endurance, patience and understand- 
ing which they need to be good compan- 
ions to the children in the family. 

That is a good idea as far as it goes, 
but there are probably more dogs that 
know how to get along with their young 
masters and mistresses than there are 
children who know how to treat a dog. 

To them, a dog is a plaything; some- 
thing they can maul and yell at; a crea- 
ture with a tail to be pulled and ears to 
be yanked; a patient, uncomplaining 
beast who puts up with all manner of 
abuse, and whose only protest is a weak 
growl or an unsuccessful attempt to flee 
his tormenter. 

Every kennel owner is familiar with 
such minor tragedies. No matter how 
carefully he may train the dog he sells, 
too often the animal is ruined by the 
whims and abuse of an untrained owner. 

There are, of course, exceptions. Most 
children take to a dog naturally; and the 
dogs reciprocate. There is no finer 
comradeship than that between a dog 
and achild. But if dogs must be trained 
to understand their human master, then 
there is equal need for similar training 
on the part of children—a training too 
often entirely overlooked. 


—Rutland Daily Herald 
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Good Riddance 


apa is lacking in the Barnum 
& Bailey and Ringling Bros.’ show. 
No longer will be seen that enormous 
cage, filled with various kinds of wild 
animals, put through their paces by a 
trainer with whip, chair, and, mayhap, a 
revolver. 

Although in these public exhibitions 
none of the animals were ever struck 
with the whip or prodded with the chair, 
as far as we ever heard, still the threat 
was always there to the snarling and un- 
willing beasts going reluctantly through 
the stunts assigned them. Whatever it 
really was, it savored of cruelty. 

The big show has plenty of entertain- 
ment without any such frenzied exhibi- 
tion. There is no lack of excitement in 
other acts, and enough artists are injured 
in their hazardous employment to satisfy 
the most insatiable seeker after thrills. 
But these are human beings, taking their 
own risks in their own special field. They 
do not involve a cageful of animals put 
through stunts in which they have no 
heart and which they must resent. 


—Springfield Daily News 


Cow That Gold 


URELY you have heard of Gold Hill, 

California—the site of one of the 
State’s richest gold strikes. Do you 
know who was responsible for making 
the first strike in this area? It was a 
dumb animal—a cow. 

The cow belonged to George Knight, 
a Grass Valley Californian. One day, 
bossy strayed, and Knight had to run her 
down over a hot, wearisome trail. To 
add insult to injury, at the end of the 
search Knight fell over a rock. 

Angrily, Knight picked himself up, 
and also a chunk of rock which had 
broken off. In that instant Gold Hill was 
born. The “rock” was a piece of fine 
ore. 

The runaway cow had discovered gold! 
How often little things lead to big ones. 
If a cow hadn’t taken it into its head 
to run away, perhaps, a valuable gold 
mine might never have been discovered. 


—Ida M. Pardue 
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Bird Slides Available 


HE National Audubon Society an- 

nounces a series of 2 x 2 full color 
slides, a new addition to the Audubon 
Film and Slide Library. Made from the 
bird paintings by Major Allan Brooks, 
the slides will be a valuable aid to teach- 
ers, leaders, and to camps, clubs, youth 
groups. Experience has shown that 
pictures of this type are superior to 
actual color photographs in teaching 
work as each bird is shown in exactly the 
correct position to reveal its character- 
istic field markings. 

The slides, 150 in all, are available in 
seven sets of twenty each and one of ten. 
They will sell for $5.00 per set of twenty, 
$2.50 for the set of ten, or $35.00 for the 
eight sets. A listing of the various 


birds in each set may be secured by 
writing to the National Audubon Society, 
1000 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


“Now | can tell if my hired hands are 
loafing on the job." 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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1945 Bound Volumes 


We have on hand a limited supply of 
the complete 1945 edition of Our Dumb 
Animals, attractive in blue binding and 
gold letters. 

Here is a permanent reference of 240 
pages, with approximately 200. story- 
telling pictures, informative articles on 
nature and animal care, and appealing 
verse. 


Price — $1.50 each 


Button, Button ----? 


Yes, buttons are here again! 


Do you remember the attractive cel- 
luloid button we used to stock—that with 
the animal group design in full color? 

It is once again available in three styles 
—bearing the inscriptions, Band of Mercy, 
Humane Society, or S.P.C.A. In addition, 
we can also furnish Band of Mercy but- 
tons consisting of a white star on a dark 
blue background with gold border and 
lettering. 


Price — two each. 


Send your order now to: 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is “Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals"; that it is the second incorporated (March, 
1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, and that it has no connec- 
tion with any other similar Society. 

Any bequests especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals “for 
the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital," as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


| give to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or to the 
American Humane Education Society), the sum of ................ dollars (or, if other 
property, describe the property). 


The Society's address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston |5, Mass. Information and advice will be 
given gladly. 


Two Animal Classics 


We have recently secured the at- 
tractive new editions of two of the 
world's most famous animal stories, 
both of which are being made into 
motion pictures. 


These books are: 


BLACK BEAUTY 
The autobiography of a Horse 
By Anna Sewell 
Price $1.00 
and 
BEAUTIFUL JOE 
a Dog's Own Story 
By Marshall Saunders 
Price $.65 


Enjoyed by all, ‘these stories are 
especially attractive to children and 
may be purchased from: 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


Liberal Annuity Rates 
ADVANTAGES 


No coupons to clip, no papers to sign and 
mail. You simply receive your checks at 
stated intervals—that’s all there is to it. 

Annuity agreements are frequently used 
to provide for one’s or another’s future 
years. 

It is no experiment. There is no anxiety. 
No fluctuations in rate of income. No 
waste of your estate by a will contest. 


* * * * 


A pamphlet giving necessary information 
gladly sent upon request. 

The Massachusetts S. P. C. A., or the 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston 15. 

The Management of our invested funds is 
a guarantee of the security of these Life 
Annuities, 

RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS 8. P. C. A. 
Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $10 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 5 00 


Sustaining Life 20 00 Annual 2 00 
Children’s $0 75 


Since 1832 
J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


Funeral Service 
Local—Suburban—Distant 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


Calendars with Animal Photographs in Full Color 


amalet For only fifteen cents you will be able to obtain 


$ New our new 1947 Calendar of Animals with portraits 
of animals in full color. 


A handy size to hang over youf desk, and just 
right fog. Christmas cards or gifts, this calendar combines utility 
with a beauty that you will treasure long after the calendars them- 
selves are out of date. 


tin” Each page illustrated with a real photograph (not 
Spé r, drawing) in full color of one of our animal friends. 
quoriti® No reversing of pages to confuse the user, each 
picture may be framed without losing one on the back. 


ont An actual Christmas card for the cover. 
i Size—6 inches wide by 8 inches long. 
Sif Gost Cost—only fifteen cents each, or in quantities of 


500 or more, twelve cents each. Double the value for only a few 
cents more. +N 


won For Humane Societies or individuals wishing to 
y) 4 add a personal touch, we quote the’following prices 
en for a two-line imprint (name and address) : 
100 calendars—$1.75 300 calendars—$2.25 500 calendars—$2.75 
200 calendars—$2.00 400 calendars—$2.50 600 calendars—$3.00 
700 calendars—$3.25 800 to 1,000 calendars—$3.50 


| No orders for imprints can be accepted after 
November 1, 1946, and none for less than 100 copies. Imprint 
prices are in addition to the regular sale price of calendars without 

imprint. 
Please send your order now for as many calendars 


0 lace N gw 28 You can use. Calendars will be mailed to you in 


ample time for the Christmas season. 


Send orders with money order or chech-to: 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
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